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, THE PROPHET SAMUEL. 


Read at a Conference at Ruce Street Meeting-house, Third 
Month 15th, 1885, 








To those who read them with interest and with 
reverent desire to gain light therefrom, the Sacred 
Scriptures of the ancient Hebrews, are a picture of 
man’s development and of religious evolution,—and 
they are valuable as “ instruction in righteousness,” 
since the principles of right have never varied. 


But “the thoughts of men have widened with the 
process of the suns ”»—and from period to period of 
Jewish story—we see mankind broadening from the 
extreme childishness of primitive ideas, to the gradual 
attainment of a high moral and religious cult, and 
to such advancement in civilization as is essential to 


refinement, to humanity, and those happy conditions | 


which are most favorable to the comprehension of 
exalted religious ideas. Yet all along the way have 
arisen lofty characters, beloved of God, revered by 
their fellow men, who were able, through divine 
favor, to preach the very word of Deity to the multi- 
tude who were yet not sufficiently developed spirit- 
ually to commune consciously with the heavenly 
Wisdom. Mighty are the services of the exalted 
spirits who have risen above their age and have 
helped their fellow men to higher levels. 
weary of contemplating their lives, and we dwell with 


wonder upon their heroism, their devotion and their 
faith. 


We never | 





'care and tutelage of Eli. 
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spirit—“ inscribes itself in the memory of his fellows, 


and in his own manners and face.” If he is a pro- 
phet and a teacher the influence becomes as vast as 
it is beneficent. If he is also the ruler, then indeed 
must the people rejoice, for theirs is an age of peculiar 
blessedness. Again, Emerson assures us that 
“ Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The world 
is upheld by the veracity of good men: they make 
the world wholesome.” 

Let us go back in thought to the wierd middle age 
of Israel once more. It is in the later day of the 
judges, and there is as yet no king in Israel and no 
regular government able to compel order and that 
respect to person and property which makes quiet 
and peaceful living a possibility. The Judge Eli is 
also High Priest and has especial powers by his 
union of civil with religious functions. But so 
inadequate are these powers that his own two sons 


| Hophni and Phinehas are grave transgressors, and 
| the authority of their venerable father is not suffi- 


cient to restrain them. Stanley speaks of them as 
“true examplers of the grasping and worldly clergy 
ofall ages.” . . . . “Their open profligacy at 


the door of the Tabernacle is the type of many a 


scandal brought on the Christian Church by the 
selfishness or sensuality of its ministers.” 

In the sanctuary at Shiloh under care of Eli is 
placed the son of a devout and gifted mother, her- 
self a faithful servant of Jehovah. She has con- 
secrated her darling to the priestly office, under the 
Hannah, the mother of 


Every act of a man—and especially of a great | this consecrated child, was the first in the sacred 
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records who is said to have offered silent prayer. 
Her song of thanksgiving is the first hymn. 

In the solemn hour of the later watches of the 
night came to the child Samuel the still small voice 
of the divine call, and the venerable High Priest is 
warned of impending doom. 

It comes. 


Philistine host. The heart-stricken Eli sinks down 


dead from his place beside the gateway of the | 
“Ichabod,” “The glory is departed ; | 


sanctuary. 
for the Ark of God is taken.” 


It may be noted that the Israelites here felt that 


the Divine Presence was taken from them. They 
evidently had no realization of the sacred and solemn 
truth that with the pure in heart the Divine Presence 


is always near at hand, and that the Ark was only a | 
type that shadowed forth faintly an eternal truth. | 
Alter all the instructions of the past experiences of 


Israel, the conception of the spiritual nature of God 
was exceedingly crude among the laity. 


child, who did his bidding in the sanctuary. “ And 
the child Samuel grew on and was in favor both 
with the Lord and with men ”—*“ and the Lord was 
with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground, and all Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the 
Lord.” 

This silent, inward, unconscious growth of Samuel, 
is in accordance with all the most noble Christian 
philosophy. 
universal truth. 


Stanley designates him as “ the first instance of a | 


prophet gradually raised for his office from the earliest 
dawn of reason. 
counterparts of each other. 


mind,—with the voice of God sounding in his ears, 


not, as in the case of the elder teachers and leaders | . 
of his people, amidst the roar of thunder and the | 


clash of war, but in the still silence of the Tabernacle, 


ere the lamp of God went out,—he was the more | 
fitted to meet the coming crisis, to become himself | 


the center of new institutions.” . . ..... 
“In the first child-like response, ‘Speak Lord, for 


thy servant heareth,’ was contained the secret of his | 


strength.” His heart and mind were early instructed 
by highest experiences and indeed “ the child was 
father to the man.” 
each to each by natural piety and he could declare 
his integrity to the people, when he stood before them 
in his venerable age at Gilgal and challenge their 
judgment, for he had walked before them trom his 
childhood unto that day in which he had, in his priestly 
function, anointed a princely youth to the royal 
office in Israel. 

Grotius has called him the Jewish Aristides, he 


was to his nation and age, far more than ever | 
Aristides was to the Greeks: not only prophet, judge | 


and statesman, but father. 

The popular demand in Israel for a kingly ruler, 
was precipitated by the misdeeds of the unworthy 
sons of the Seer. The elders of Israel were not dis- 
posed to accept the judgeship of men who turned 
aside after lucre—who took bribes and perverted 


The Ark of God goes down before the | 


The High | 
Priest, however, could readily perceive the sacred | 
voice, though it came to him through the pure hearted | 


lt is surely the exemplification of a | 


His work and his life are the | 
With all the recollec- | 
tions of the ancient sanctuary impressed upon his | 


His days were indeed bound | 


judgment as did Joel and Abiah. The aged prophet 

is called upon to instali a monarch—thus taking away 

from his own family a rulership which he had fondly 

hoped they would have been worthy to inherit. 
| But Samuel, believing it the will of God, does not 
| oppose the demand. 

A choice young man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
taller and more fair than any other, even of his 
princely tribe, comes to the Seer for counsel in re- 
gard toa matter which involved obedience to his 
'father. Samuel receives him with loving courtesy 
and hospitality ; informs him of his worthiness to be 
the captain and leader of Israel, and while anoint- 
|ing him with oil, gives him the assurance that the 
Spirit of God would come upon him and give him 
ability and another heart. 

The installment of the new king, the formation of 
a plan of government for the monarchy, the change 
| from the old order to the new was the work of the 
aged Samuel, after which he bows to the inevitable 
course of events and retires gradually to make way 
for the new order. With tenderest blessing he parts 

from his people, promising still to be their teacher 
and spiritual father though no longer their judge, or 

ruler, The splendid warrior youth was now to be 
| subjected to the supreme test of character: the pos- 
| session of absolute power. Has he faith and trust in 
| Israel’s Jehovah—the Jehovah that loveth righteous- 
|ness. Does he take heed to those monitions of the 
' spirit which may raise him toa true and diyine king- 
| ship, and will he look for counsel and the wisdom of 
deep experience to the great Seer who had anointed 
| him to his high functions, or was he inclined more to 
rely on sacrificial or ritualistic offerings to propitiate 
the favor of the Most High, than on simple obedience 
to the manifest will of God? 

Says Geikie: “It was the special distinction of 
Samuel that with him began the long roll-call of the 
Jewish prophets, as that name is generally applied. 

. The prophet is essentially an appearance 
peculiar to early ages and to the simple state of 
| society before the fulness of revelation has yet been 
made known. The ancient world at large was marked 
by its eager efforts to penetrate the secrets of the 
| higher powers which control human destiny. Noth- 
ing important was undertaken either in public or 
private life without inquiring the will of the gods, 
through seers, diviners, augurs, oracles, or prophets, 
who claimed ability to satisfy this craving. 

But there was a signal difference between the 
representatives of the heathen gods and those of 
Jehovah. To the former, the indications of the 
Divine will were read in the phenomena and occur- 
rences of outer nature and of the animal world; in 
the whispering of the oak leaves at Dodona, in the 

flight of birds, in the motions of the entrails of a 
| sacrifice, in the sounds of birds or beasts, or in their 
unexpected appearances. But in the true religion, 
this noble instinct was met only by communications 
made from the unseen God, through the spirit of man, 
His image on earth.... Any human power of 
divination is repudiated, and all disclosures of the 
purposes of God are due to direct communications 
| from Himself. He alone, in fact, can prophesy ; the 
| prophet is only His voice among men. The name 
| Nabi comes from a root “ to boil up,” “ to boil forth” 


| 
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wh» utters his words under the irresistible influence 
of a Divine communication. 

The source from which all natural and spiritual 
life flows is the Spirit of God, and this is the foun- 
tain of prophetic inspiration. It fills with power 
the true minister of Jehovah, and the coming of the 
prophetic vision, so exalted and even intoxicated the 
seer that in some cases, he seems to have become 
personally irresponsible. We can see here how it was 


that the same word in ancient Hebrew was used to | and John the Baptist. 


designate the prophet and the madman.* 


like a fountain, and thus hints at the prophet as one| Highest. He strove to effect a great reformation in 


'Israel—a national regeneration. He was a Nazarite 
set apart from his birth for the life long religious 
service of God. He had lived in perpetual abstin- 
ance from all intoxicants, and might be said to be 
| separated from his brethren that he might be pecu- 
| ye ° . ‘ 

| liarly devoted to the service of the Lord. Generally 
| the vow of the Nazarite was taken only for a fixed 


| veriod, only three who were thus consecrated for life 


/are mentioned in the Scriptures: Samson, Samuel 
And not only had he been a 
ceremonial life long Nazarite, but his whole life had 


To Samuel is attributed the institution of the| been manifestly one of lofty self-devotedness to his 


“Schools of the Prophets” wherein he gathered 
those among the people whom he deemed it possible 
to train and educate into a condition in which direct 
communion with the Spirit of God is attainable. 
The only schools of which we know were at Ramah, 


Samuel’s town in the hills of Ephraim, at Bethel and | 


Gilgal, and at Gibeah and Jericho in the tribe of 
Benjamin. In companionship with the great and 
venerable Judge and Prophet, dwelt these young 
men at Ramah in their prophetic settlements. A 
relationship of absorbing affection, as well as of 
respect and dutiful service, was inevitable between 
such masters and their disciples. The fatherly care 
and instruction given was thus repaid by love, 
reverence, obedience and dutiful ministration, in the 
hope that the coveted gift of spiritual adaptation to 


the highest service of Jehovah might be attained. | 


We know not fully what their instructions were, but 
may believe it was in the established Law of Moses, 
in music and in oratory. Doubtless their personal 
contact with the fathers or master prophets, the 
daily hearkening to their conversations and their 
admonitions tended then as ever to the ennobling of 
the youths in every respect, as well as to their com- 
prehension of the deep things of the Spirit. But the 


one thing needful was that they should live in com- | 


munion of Spirit with Jehovah, that they might at 
length attain to the condition of His true prophets. 


Says a great German critic: “The prophet feels | 


himself touched immediately by God, and speaks in 
His name; whence he often indeed, speaks of God in 
the first person. The human personality at these 
moments wholly draws back, but only to reappear 


presently with full distinctness, for this characteristic | 
is simply the expression of the highest inspiraticn or | 


of the deepest conviction of the oneness of the human 
thought and will with the Divine.” (Néldeke.) 

Only a heart at one with God could become His 
oracle. To such, the word must have come as a 
sudden light or Divine assurance and a great joy. 
These prophets were the poets of their generations, as 


well as the fearless chainpions of true religion. They 


were the counseliors of Kings, they were the rebukers 
of sin, both in humble and in high piaces. 
were the representatives of eternal truth and right- 
eousness, 


By this right divine Samuel takes his place by | 


Saul, to advise and control him in the name of the 


* It is to be noted that in the prophets, the intellect was not 
really clouded so much as carried beyond its usual reach. The 
prophets belonged to no special class in the community, and 
women as well as men were filled with the prophetic impulse. 


| Mosaic religion. 


They | 


people and his God. Fearless and loyal had been 
| his enthusiasm for Jehovah, incorruptible had he 


| been as a judge, and his life had fu.ly illustrated the 


| purity and righteousness he had enjoined. He had 
| prepared the way for the regular and settled govern- 
'ment by kings, and for the ministrations of the 
Now it remained for him to seal 
his work by committing it to a king. This king 
must also be a faithful servant of Jehovah, or there 
| was no probability, perhaps no possibility, that he 
| could reign in righteousness 

Saul’s was the gigantic stature deemed worthy of 
a king in the antique world ; he was in the prime of 
early life; noble in features and in bearing; the 
beauty and joy of Israel, gentle and loving and 
|endowed with the Spirit of God. A becoming 

modesty and humility crowned his graces. An illus- 
trious son, apparently fully worthy to succeed him 
in his high office, stood ready to be his successor. 

But before a king could really reign over Israel 
the thraldrom to the heathen must be broken. The 
tribes had retreated to the highlands and the fruit- 
ful fields, the fenced cities, the borders of the sea 
| were in the hands of those who, while being the 

native inhabitants of the land, were aliens, of course 
from the Commonwealth of Israel. 

The Philistines ‘orded it over them and were now 
in the height of their power. At once an agricultural 
a manufacturing and a commercial people—their 
power may be inferred, and the sons and daughters 
| of Israel were enslaved at will, and the new king 

must first deliver his people. Unselfish and heroic, 
Saul was zealous to stretch forth the arm of his 
power for the deliverance of the people; but we 
learn from the brief record that in his zeal, he was not 
sufficiently mindful of the “Word of God ” with which 
he had been endowed. Rejected of God and conscious 
of his rejection, renounced by Samuel, stricken by 
his Philistine enemies, gloom settled upon the 
checkered pathway of King Saul. He had endeavored 
to substitute sacrificial offerings for obedience, and 
the record becomes clouded before us. We cannot 
pretend to comprehend the wild, desperate wars of 
this wild age in all their details as being in accord 
| with our understanding of the eternal law of right- 
| eousness. But the end is that the great qualities of 
Saul all fail, because he did not hearken to and obey 
the Divine voice. Zeal in other directions might not 
atone. Fanatacism was no acceptable substitute for 
the devotion of the spirit. Samuel had poured the 
oil of anointing upon another of the goodly youth of 
| Israel, upén the descendant of the Ruth of sacred 
story, the Moabite widow, who, drawn by more than 
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a daughter’s love, had chosen allegiance to Jehovah 
as her portion, and following a divine impulse, had 
cast her lot with Israel. Then does the seer lay 


down his head in death, knowing, doubtless how | 


great were the disasters to come upon his people, 
before the shepherd youth would be enabled to raise 
again the fallen fortunes of Israel. The voice of 


mourning was heard in all the land for the righteous | 
judge and prophet who had so long ruled in faithful- | 


ness, and had evermore hearkened to the voice that 
instructed him in all wisdom. A prophet and an 
oracle in his childhood, his whole life had been one 
of religious dedication. His deeds and his precepts 
had accorded so fully that no party or faction of the 


people, but all the Israelites lamented him as a father | 


and buried him in the midst of his consecrated home 
at Ramah. 


Stanley speaks of Samuel as the type in the history | 


of the Church of Jehovah, of holiness, of growth and 
of a new creation without conversion. The different 
stages of life sprang naturally out of each other, each 
serving as a foundation for the other until the life 
work all was finished, never knowing a fall from the 
happy simplicity and receptivity of the little child 


when he responded without fear to the Divine call, | 


“Speak Lord for thy servant heareth.” S. R. 
rr te 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE MINISTRY. 


This is a subject of deep and abiding interest to 








| up together, let us by close adherence to the teach- 
ings of the “unspeakable gift” rise in thought and 
action to the highest attitude ever reached by mortals. 
Some of you may think we old people move too 
| slowly but we feel there is safety in carefully survey- 
ing untrodden ground. 
With the young by our side, 
And Christ for our Guide, 


With his staff and his rod, 
He will bring us to God, 


Third mo. 11th, 1885. 


SARAH HUNT. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


INTEREST IN STUDIES. 


Read at the Educational Conference, Second month 28th, 1885, 








How shall we induce our children to keep up an 
interest in studies after they leave school ? 

| The question presented for our consideration to-day 
|assumes that it is both desirable and difficult to 
“induce our children to keep up an interest in their 
| studies after they leave scjool.” 

The children referred to are those, we may pre- 
| sume, who have either completed a course of study, 
| or at Jeast reached a grade of considerable advance- 
| ment. They have spent what seem to them many 
|long years among books, and, in the language of 
| their friends, “ their education is finished.” 

| They may, perhaps, realize that, in draining the 





the human family, and is open to free discussion by | cup of knowledge, they have left still some dregs at 
the thoughtful of all classes. Long ago the vest-| the bottom, but they have found “much study a 
ments wrapped around it were too sacred to touch | weariness to the flesh,” and they gladly exchange it 





with the freedom of every day and commonplace 
subjects. Now investigation and criticism pass upon 
all. Let us hear what the Apostle Paul says of his 
ministry, and the estimate placed upon it by others. 
“ His letters,” say they, “are weighty and powerful, 
but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech con- 
temptible.” Who of us when we read his speech 
before Agrippa would think other than a dignified 
manhood stood before that potentate, clothed with 


oratorical eloquence; but no, it was not the frame | 


of the outward man, nor was it the embellishment of 
learning, it was the power of the Spirit accompany- 
ing his words, that touched the hearts of listeners, 
and made a Felix tremble—his innocence made bold 
to plead his own cause. He was conversant with the 


Hebrew Scriptures, where it is written by prophetic | 


vision, of the Almighty, “He rebuked kings for 
their sakes, saying, touch not mine anointed, and do 


| for the business or the recreation of tife. 
| Nor can we wonder greatly at this. For years 
| they have looked forward to leaving school as to a 
| release frem wearisome tasks. 
What plans have they not made for that happy 
future? In what dreams of successful enterprise, of 
| wealth, of honor, or of social pleasure have they not 
|indulged? Aud they have been encouraged in their 
joyous anticipations by parents and friends. 

They have been pointed to the greatness which 
| oftenest springs from small beginnings. Railroad 
/magnates and high officials are held up in al! their 
| glittering greatness as shining examples worthy of 
| imitation, and of wisdom is it never said, “She is 

more precious than rubies.” 

|__ The boast of our age is its practical character. 
| Young children ask if certain studies are to be of any 
| use to them. 


my prophets no harm.” An American public would smile at the: young 
But oh how much has been suffered for the gospe)’s | man who would frankly ask, as Bacon did, that some 
sake! happily now it has free course in the minds of | office with light duties and generous compensation 
the people. Let us thank God and take courage, | might be given to him, in order that he might have 
humbling ourselves to receive His messages though | the time and the means for becomiug a “ pioneer in 
they come to us in the simplest form, and delivered in | the ‘deep mines of truth.” 
speech the world would call contemptible; the beauty | A well-known modern writer says: “ Better far to 
and strength of truth lies in this; and just here we | be ignorant, but industrious and useful in any eall- 
have need to watch and pray lest we set to work | ing, however humble, than to cram the mind with 
to form a gilded frame, suited to the world’s ideal. | knowledge that leads to no good practical results.” 
A little leaven that comes through this pure channel | Studies are no longer to be pursued for ornament or 
will mould us into the image of the heavenly. delight, but only for wse. How, then, shall we con- 
In conclusion, a flow of love goes out towards our | vince our children of the use of continued study ? 
young people, with the invitation, ‘Come, let us go | Time was, perhaps, when midnight oil might smooth 





| 
| 
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the troubled waters on which a youthful aspirant 
wonld spread his sail, but now, they say, a shorter, 
overland route to preferment has been discovered, 
whose steep ascent the traveler paves with gold. In| 
the councils of our nation, it is not always the most | 
- eloquent or the most cultured man who has most | 


influence. The world at large does not take pride in 
bookworms or blue-stockings. No young person 
likes to be thought queer, and “our children” will 
require, at the outset, a considerable amount of moral 
courage, if they attempt to keep up an interest in 
their studies, since that is the one thing which public 
opinion expects them not todo. ‘They will need 
strength of purpose, too, for friends will be careful to 
throw many temptations in their way, while they offer 
very little encouragement or assistance. 


Evidently, if we would lead any to apply them- 
selves to learning, we must stimulate the love of 
knowledge. The strongest motive tothe pursuit of 
knowledge is its own enjoyment. 


But why should an incentive be required? Is not 
the desire for knowledge natural to the human mind ? 
Little children are ever eager to know not only facts 
but their causes, and are often more ready to inves- 
tigate for themselves, and discover reasons, than to 
accept the explanations of their elders. May it not 
be a defect of our system of education that we allow 
the first love to grow cold? We hear much of youth 
as the receptive period. Do we sufficiently consider 
its importance as an inquiring period? By our eager- 
ness to communicate, may we not check the develop- 
ment of desire for knowledge, as we may check the 


growth of the roots of a plant by too constant water- | 


ing? Parents and teachers in their desire for the 
rapid advancement of their children may sometimes 
deprive them of the healthy exercise of thinking for 
themselves. Every difficulty is removed, every de- 
tail explained, until the child feels that nothing is 
expected of him except to be a rapid absorbent. 


Perception and memory are cultivated at the ex- 
pense of reason and judgment. Let us not look upon 
the minds of our pupils as empty vessels which we 
are to fill, but let us rather seek to make them 
“lovers of wisdom,” earnest seekers after truth. 
There are wide fields of investigation, undiscovered 
countries, worlds to conquer, in every department of 
knowledge. Much of the progress of the next quar- 
ter century depends upon the teachers of to-day. If 
to any of us has been given the key to any avenue of 
approach, let us open wide the gate that others may 
enter in, nor will they stand with “reluctant feet,” if 
they shall once have obtained a glimpse of the beau- 
ties and rich rewards that await them; rewards 
worthy the labor of a lifetime, “study’s godlike 
recompense.” JULIA ARNER. 

a 

Wnuart I do most earnestly contend for is this: 
that the imparting of knowledge should not be con- 
sidered as the end of education. The intellect is 
not the most important part to cultivate; morals are 
—moral conduct is to be our first foundation work ; 
on this super add intellectual until you make every 
charity boy a Newton, if you can, only remember 
morals, not learning, is the foundation.—Dr. S. Wil- 
berforce. 


| 
| 
| 





NATURAL HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Read at the Educational Conference, Second month 28th, 1885, 








What place should Natural History have in our 
schools? The place that Natural History should 
have in our schools depends very much upon the ob- 
jects the schools have in view. If if is their pur- 
pose, as it doubtless should be, to promote the growth 
of the children in them, then the subjects embraced 
under this broad term should have prominent places, 
at least in our elementary schools, for they are 
eminently fitted for promoting this growth; and as 
they furnish abundant and interesting materials to 
present to the observing and inquiring child, they 
may be made the means of securing the most im- 
portant ends we can have in view in education—the 
cultivation of strength—physical, mental and moral, 
and a desire to continue to grow after the work of 
the school-room is laid aside. 

Among thoughtful educators, there is an increas- 
ing desire to see more attention given to the study 
of things, and less to the study of words; more to the 
objects around us, and less to the study of books ; for 
while books are the great storehouses of knowledge, 
the treasuries of the learning of the past, they do not 
furnish the best objects of study for the young, and 
while we cannot study things without words, words 
can be studied without the development of thought ; 
aud perhaps no one who has had much experience 
as a teacher, has failed to observe how utterly barren 


|of ideas the young student of a book may be. It 


may be said that no good teacher will allow such a 








use of books; but it is allowed in spite of our best 
efforts, and we need not wonder that there is such an 
outcry against “empty words,” nor need we expect 
it to cease till there is a change for the better. 

Certainly there is no disposition to undervalue 
books. The proper use of them should be under- 
stood, and we all desire that such a taste for reading 
may be cultivated in school days that the opportunity 
to read a good book may be regarded as one of the 
greatest privileges of mature years. 

But in schools, at least in the elementary ones, 
the book should serve merely as a guide, should bea 
text in the hands of the teacher,—a trite statement, 
it is true, but one we too often appear to forget. 

The acquisition of knowledge is not the most 
desirable thing a child can be employed in, even in 
this utilitarian age. In our desire to be practical, 
there is danger of forgetting that nothing is more 
practical in education than to train the child in ac- 
cordance with the laws of its physical being, so that 
it may grow strouger every moment it remains in the 
school-room; to cultivate its mind so that it will 
have the power to give independent thought to ques- 
tions that may arise in life, and to decide upon them ; 
and to so discipline the moral faculties that there 
may be a keen and just discrimination between right 
and wrong, and a firm will to obey whatever “ con- 
science dictates to be done.” 

Children learn in their own way, or in nature’s 
way. If we study the children, we may find out what 
that way is. They learn through the senses. Their 
perceptions are keen, and if we direct them aright, 
their powers of observation may be made of great 





: 
i 





value to them. The many and varied objects of 


Natural History are wel! adapted to keep alive the | 


interest that the young take in the visible world, if 
happily, this natural curiosity is not neglected or re- 
pressed in early life. - 


The regular and systematic collection of objects for 


study will ever furnish healthful exercise of body and | Whittier, in his “ Barefoot Boy,” gives a poetical 


mind, and tend to lay a good foundation for physical 
health. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to this, when we consider the tendency there seems to 
be for children to break down under school work. 
The work of theschool-room should promote growth, 


and any course of study that does not leave the | 


student stronger and better on graduation day than 
at any previous time, needs revision. 

There certainly can be no question as to the value 
of objects of Natural History in cultivating the 
powers of observation, nor ought there to be any as 
to the value of such culture. Charles Kingsley says, 
“Everything which helps a boy’s power of observa- 
tion, helps his power of learning ; and I know from 
experience that nothing helps that so much as the 
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|then when anything new would occur, or be pre~ 
‘sented to him, it would be certain to be noticed and 

receive that attention that would soon class it among 
| known objects.” He adds to this, that it is“ Possibly a 
| Utopian theory.” But it may not be so Utopian as 
he seemed to think. 


| turn to the matter, and shows how, in the child’s in- 
quiries, “Nature answers all he asks.” And we 
‘must set the children to asking, and we must be pre- 
| pared to go with them, fellow explorers in unknown 
| fields. 

Must we then learn to teach these things? Yes, 
_if we would make the most of our opportunities. It 
| is not to be expected that we shall attempt to make 
| specialists of any of our pupils. But we must 
endeavor to make right beginnings, if we do this we 
| shall be doing well. The next generation of teachers 
| will be better prepared for the work than we are, as 
| they will have learned these things in their school 
'days. In our vacations and leisure hours we may 

begin, and we must learn with the children. The 


study of the world about us, and especially of Natural |“ Guides to Science Teaching,” published by Ginn, 
History ; to be accustomed to watch for curious ob- | Heath & Co. : Morse’s “ First Lessons in Zoology ;” 
jects, to know in a moment when you have come upon | Gray’s “How Plants Grow;” Youmans’s “ First 
anything new,—which is observation ; to be quick | Book of Botany ” and “ -econd Book of Botany ” will 
at seeing when things are like, and when unlike— | be found very helpful. The last contains, as an ap- 
which is classification. All that must, and I verily | pendix, a valuable paper on “The Educational 
believe does, help to make a boy shrewd, earnest, ac- Claim of Botany,” which will well repay the reader, 
curate, ready for whatever may happen.” And it! be he the teacher of Natural History or not. 


may be inquired here, if it will do all this for a boy, | 
will it not do the same for a girl? 

In our school work there is one influence that does 
not generally receive the attention that its import- | 
ance certainly demands—and that is the element of 
pleasure. Doubtless the healthful exercise of all our | 
faculties was intended to give, and does give, pleasure. 
If we understood the unfolding of our powers and 
adapted the objects of study to the purpose intended, 
all our work might be made pleasant work, and 
children could be made to love it, for they love to do | 
what they are interested in. It is here that we need 
to look for an answer to the question “ How shall we 
induce our children to keep up an interest in their 
studies after they leave school?” Let there be an 
interest kept up all through school life by adapting 
the work to the growing mind, and then when the 
school-room is left with regret, it will not be with a 
feeling that “ much study is a weariness to the flesh ;” | 
for the well disciplined mind will take continual | 
pleasure in fresh achievements, and there will be a | 
constant desire to return to books and the things of | 


which they treat. | 
In the autobiography of that eminent teacher, | 
Benjamin Hallowell, we find some _ interesting | 
thoughts on education. His ideal of an educational 
establishment was one “that would commence under | 
skilled and enthusiastic instructors in Natural | 
History, as soon as the student could set foot from | 
the door-step. What kind of stone or pebble is that? | 
What bird? Its habits? 1s it permanent or migra- 
tory? Ifthe latter, what season does it appear and 
leave? What insect (with similar additions) ? 





Teachers of Natural History, and those contemplat- 
ing beginning to teach it, will be interested in a paper 
by Lucretia Crocker, Supervisor of Schools in Boston, 
read before the American Institute of Instruction 
last summer, on Natural History in Elementary 


Schools, and published in the volume of its proceed- 
| ings. 


Teachers who have never studied these subjects 
should not conclude they cannot teach them. If 
they understand what teaching is, and are true 


teachers, they can do much by learning with the 


children and catching some of the erthusiasm of 
childhood, and giving proper directions to the 
thoughts and energies of the children, 

If the subjects of Natural History are thus taken 
up early in life, and systematically carried on, and 
the observing powers are cultivated at the same time 
that the powers of description are exercised orally 
and in writing, the results will surely be of the most 
satisfactory character. H. R. R. 


eR 


Ir I would endow my son or my daughter with but 
one supreme gift, should that be riches? Nay, riches 
will take wings and fly away. Should it be power? 
Power too often corrupts and enslaves its possessor. 
Should it be beauty of person or grace of manner? 
These are things which perish with the years. Should 
it be intellect? ‘This is good, but it is not the best. 
My one supreme gift, more precious than money or 
power, more enduring than beauty, more satisfying 


and serviceable than genius, would be a deep sense of 


duty, a love of it, a faith in it which would lead my 


What plant, shrub, flower, tree? and so on with | child to give himself to it with joy and enthusiasm, 


everything that comes into sight, as far as they go,|and find in it an exceeding great reward.—J. R. 
the range getting wider and wider every day, and | Efinger. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 

EsTEEMED Eprirors:—The interesting contents of 
the last number of Friends’ Intelligencer—Third mo. 
14th—has prevented me from commencing this let- 
ter as soon as I should otherwise have done, for there 
seemed to be no stopping place until the end was 
reached. I have seldom taken up any paper that 
appeared to me so worthy of perusal. There isa 
liveliness amongst Friends at present, both intellect- 
ually and spiritually, which is refreshing and encour- 
aging. While we never have anything to boast of, 
it is well to recognize the good, as well as the evil, as 
we go through life. 

Our Quarterly Meeting was held in Baltimore on 
the 9th inst. The public meeting on First-day was 
large and satisfactory. No visiting ministers were 
in attendance, but those of our own Quarter exer- 
cised their several gifts, it is believed, to the edifica- 
tion of their hearers. Our clerk, Seneca P. Broo- 
mell, having been an invalid for nearly four months 
past, Joseph J. Janney was appointed clerk for the 
day, with Alban G. Thomas the assistant. In the 
Women’s Meeting, Anna F. Matthews afid Mary E. 
Moore were the clerks. No business of unusual im- 


portance claimed the attention of the meeting. The | 


occasion was principally remarkable for the number 
of committees of the Yearly Meeting which met 
here at this time. 

The Sub-committee of the Representative Com- 
mittee met with a committee of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting to consider the subject of disposing of our 
meeting property on Lombard street, and securing a 
more eligible location, nearer central to our present 


membership, which is a mile or more to the north- | 


west ; besides, the business and other surroundings 
of the present house make it undesirable for meeting 


or school purposes. This is a change of much impor- | 


tance to our people; and, although it is desirable 
that it should be made soon, it seems likely to require 
considerable time to accomplish it. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Work had an 
interesting meeting, and will issue} an address, or 
circular letter, with a view to obtaining uniformity 
of work in certain lines. 

The Committee to visit Subordinate Meetings had 
a satisfactory conference for the purpose of consid- 
ering how best to promote the further prosecution of 
their labors. 

The Executive Committee on Indian Affairs had 
some important business before them, but it is 
hardly in readiness to be fully reported yet. 

The Committee on Education met, and, among 
other things, considered the subject of increasing the 
accommodations for Friends’ School in Washington, 
D.C. lt appears that the school has prospered under 
the management of Thomas W. Sidwell as Princi- 
pal, until now before the close of the second year, 
all available space is occupied, and it is very desir- 
able to have more. I believe the subject was referred 
to a sub-committee to co-operate with Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting. 

And, finally, the Committee on Temperance held 
a large meeting on Second-day evening. Some open- 
ing remarks were made by Jonathan K. Taylor. 


| The meeting was then addressed at length by our 
friend, Aaron M. Poweil, of New York. He dwelt 
upon the appalling magnitude of the liquor traffic, 
the drinking customs of the people, and the difficul- 
| ties met with in combatting them. The importance 
of denominational work was set forth as being more 
likely to bring about satisfactory and permanent 
results than to depend upon partisan political meth- 
ods. If the various religious organizations in this 
country can become united on this subject—which 
it seems reasonable they should do at no very distant 
day—the result would be such a public sentiment as 
would compel the suppression of the liquor traffic 
by constitutional amendments and legal enactments 
under them. No sudden and thorough revolution in 
regard to this question need be looked for; but pa- 
tient, persevering effort will undoubtedly be crowned 
with success in the end. 

Benjamin H. Miller, Alice C. Robinson, William T. 
Holcomb and others made appropriate remarks, and 
the meeting had a strengthening and encouraging 
effect, more especially as the outlook for the Tem- 
perriive cause has not been very satisfactory for 
som months past. 

The meeting of these several committees here at 
this time brought a number of Friends together 
from different parts of the Yearly Meeting, and 


|added very much to the interest of the Quarterly 
E. B. 


Meeting. 

Baltimore, Third mo. 15th, 1885. 

I wish the young folks would express themselves 
en paper to you. It would make them think and 
commit themselves, and the responsibility would be 
good for them. You need not publish all, of course, 
but it might give us a new “ point of view.” I was 
so pleased with Hugh Foulkes’ article on Ethical 
Teaching. I wish people who knew something defi- 
nitely about things could be called out more in that 
way. He has evidently had experience. I never 
read Telemachus, but would suppose there were 
many things in Fenelon’s writings that might be 
arranged for use in our schools, and in the junior 
classes too. The prince whom he taught, and over 
whom he had such remarkable influence, was young. 
The German {educators in morals, too, a number of 
| them, even before Froebel and Fichte, have left a 
wealth of material, largely ethical, that would be 
invaluable. 

How I should love to have a hand in the Teach- 
ers’ Library! I should hail that with joy if I were 
}a teacher. H. F. speaks of the danger of entering 
| into metaphysics, or the tendency towards it. [ 
would have a simple manual for use in the primary 
schools; another, more advanced, for the grammar, 
ete. But, if a teacher, and had access to a good 
library, [ would prepare one for myself. I would 
endeavor to illustrate a truth, and then fix it in the 
children’s memories. A proverb or motto, persist- 
ently inculeated, becomes incorporated in the child’s 
mental and moral make-up, and part of his charac- 
ter. Of course, there is but One who can give grace, 
but nurture, the parent and teacher can give. What 
is industriously cultivated generally grows. Exam- 
ple and private counsel must also go with this, but 
these are not always sufficient. H, A. P. 
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? j , hai ider what testimonies 

’ TANT | ness in days gone by and consi imo 
FRIENDS INTELLIGEN CER. they have left for us to uphold and what principles 
aaa : — |to stand by. That they should have carried the 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 21, 1885. | work up to a certain point and there leave it seems 


T Sr Wl life cl hich | ‘to be in the Divine ordering, nor is it less Divine 
™ . ee : —- a ~——s a a | that others should take it up and carry it still further 

a putereten re _— eon 4 forward. Like the man who puts his hand to the 
with a tone of regret, how little a man is missed in | 


the great. world and how quickly the gap clooes, | plow we must look before us, if our me — 

The world’s good work does not stop though the | backward we shall strike crooked furrows. e in 

workers drop out one by one, and it is one of the |" poner at aE er ays ane - al nae 

causes of hope, and encouragement, and faith in the penned ey ae SD ne 
place of virtue. 


een aE er ants at Maen nee abwnge chen. | Standing amid the harvest of present blessings 


ders ready and waiting for the descending mantle of | and privileges which we as Friends enjoy, we Reale 
the good and wise. 


. | back to the time of the seed-sowing, to the sad and 
While we often are called to lament the removal | painful days, to the weary and persecuted sowers 
Grebe Save ane water - me ges ont) who faithfully cast into the unpromising field of a 
church, we must believe in a succession of standard- | sneering or prejudiced world the precious germs of 
bearers because we see them coming forward to do 


l truth. Whil remember the courage of these 
the work and take up the burden when the elders| scaler g 


lay it down. But if these new laborers are faithful | 


. : | must not fail to appreciate the position in which we 
to the manifestation granted them and not mere 


. as : | stand to-day, a position midway between the certain 
copyists, their line of thought and of action cannot | ee y 


b ste im inattatl f tl ea all past and the uncertain future, with the reality before 
eee. ae “7% ar eer” me us that our work is to be judged by coming genera- 
fill ; nor need it, for often the fear of not following 


lias Ba Hs Maaten f tl } k | tions. If for their inheritance they receive only bare 
aeeeae ones " sai ; ae : _ — aa a ‘fields or unfruitful furrows which our labor might 
s é 7 . 
ee ee I ae Riese sili plenty, shall we be ranked with 
work in a different way. , 


We need in our Society to have faith in the suc- jeans ae ge st nee ae 
cession; faith not only in the fact that successors) MerpricaL Epucation oF THE CoLoRED Race.— 
will come, but in their work as an outcome of sincere | We are glad to acknowledge the receipt, from some 
interest. What a comment it would be upon all our | unknown source, of a copy of the Daily American, a 
faithful predecessors if there should not be found | Nashville paper, in which we find an interesting 
among us inheritors of their precious legacy ! account of the Commencement exercises of Meharry 
“The force of character is cumulative. All the | College, recently held in that city. ‘This college was 
foregone days of virtue work their health into this,” established nine years ago for the medical education 
says Emerson, and to find ourselves ready for noble | of colored students. 
work proves that we have become sharers in a true) On the present occasion the stage was occupied by 
nobility of soul, and inheritors of a purpose for the|a number of senators and other prominent men, 
right, which it is our duty to transmit stronger and | among whom were President Cravath and Professor 
better for our having been its possessor. Bennett of Fisk University, and Dr. A. G. Haygood 
If the world has assimilated a man’s wisdom or | President of Emory College. 
grown wiser, if it has approved his noble deeds or| The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred 
grown more noble, and has appreciated his loving ser- | upon eight graduates, two of whom were residents of 
vices and grown larger hearted, then his bequest takes | Nashville, Tenn., one of Kansas, one of the District 
rank among the blessings to mankind. And we may | of Columbia, and the other four were from the South- 
all, in a limited sense be benefactors, even in working ern States. 
with what ability we possess right in the Society to, The two papers read, one on “Cholera,” and one 
which we belong. We have inherited truths which | treating of “ Diseases of the Brain,” are spoken of as 
need proclaiming and there are results of right living | valuable, and giving evidence of “deep study. and 
and honest thinking which need emphasizing, not for thorough knowledge.” 
any self-glorification, but to set in a bright light the! Dr. A. G. Haygood, in an address which followed, 
“better way ” as we see it. | spoke at length of the efforts now making in the dif- 
Let us withdraw our eyes somewhat from those | ferent colleges of the South to educate and eleyate 


who have excited our admiration by their faithful-| the colored race. He congratulated them on the 





‘saints and martyrs and commend their work, we’ 
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wouderful progress they had achieved in the short! WAULKER.—On Third month 14th, 1885, in Balti- 
| more, Md., Elizabeth C., daughter of Elisha H. and 


space of twenty years—a progress unparalleled in | Lucy Cooper Walker, aged 4 years. 
the history of the world. He said that such advance- | 
ment was but a just return for the untiring labors of | 
the many who were devoting their lives to the cause | 
of educating the colored children ; and a meet recog-| Viewed only as a measure of right and justice, 
nition of the munificence of such men as Peabody, | American citizenship should be at once extended to 
every adult Indian within the borders of the United 
oe | States. But there are other and collateral views of 
to the endowment and sustaining of colleges through- | the subject which every true friend of the Indian’s 
out the South, wherein the offspring of the freedman | welfare should carefully study before committing 








CITIZENSHIP FOR THE RED MAN. 





Fisk and Slater, who:e fortunes had been »equeathed 


might enjoy equal advantages with those of his white 
neighbor. 

We learn further of the Meharry Medical School, 
that it is a department of Central Tennessee College, 
organized in 1876, for the purpose of furnishing to 
the colored people of the South an opportunity of 
obtaining a medical education. At that time there 
was no medical school in the Southern States that 
would admit colored students, and in the North the 


doors of many of the medical colleges were closed | 
It takes its name from the generous | 


against them. 


and philanthropic family who have so liberally con- | 


tributed towards its establishment and support. 


The building is of brick, four stories in height, | 


including the basement, and is about forty feet wide 
by sixty in length. 
degree of M. D. on fifty-two young men (including 
the graduates of this session), nearly all of whom are 
now engaged in the successful practice of their pro- 
fession in the Southern and Western States. 





MARRIAGES. 


BROOKS—HOBSON.—On Third month 11th, 1885, | 
by Friends’ ceremony, in Philadelphia, Arthur G. | 


Brooks and Jane Johnson, daughter of Elizabeth W. 
and the late Thomas Hobson, M. D. 


“ TAYLOR—SATTERTHWAITE.—On Second mo. 
19th, 1885, at Edgemont, near Langhorne, Bucks Co., 
Pa., according to the order of Friends, Mahlon Taylor 
to Mary, daughter of Amos and Elizabeth S. Satter- 
thwaite. 


Se 





== 
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BEL L.—On Third month 8th, 1885, at her residence, 
West Whiteland, Pa., Martha T., widow of John Bell, 
in her 94th year. 


BROWN.—On Third mo. 9th, 1885, of heart disease, 
in Waynesville, O., Sarah L., wife of Allen Brown, in 
her 71st year ; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


,CLEAVER.—On Third month 10th, 1885, Nathan 
Cleaver; a valued member of Upper Dublin Prepara- 
tive and Horsham Monthly Meetings, Pa. 


i} VES.—On Eleventh mo. 26th, 1884, of pneumonia, 
at their residence, in Millville, Pa., Francis Eves, 
aged 64 years; and on Second mo. 21st, 1885, of con- 
sumption, Rachel W., widow of Francis Eves, aged 
64 years; members of Fishing Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


The college has conferred the | 


| himself to such a policy. 
| It is now about three hundred years since the first 
| European settlements were made within the bound- 
| aries of these United States. During that compara- 
| tively brief period of time, the entire country, from 
| the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, the borders of Mexico 
| to Victoria’s dominions, has, with the exception of a 
| few limited reservations of land, been wrested from 
|the Indians: A small portion by wars, the greater 
| part by treaty purchase, in which latter transactions 
'the business and financial ability of the Indian is 
clearly developed. 
His weakness in barter and trade was so apparent, 
| that very early in colonial history, laws were gene- 
rally enacted, making the purchase of land from 
| Indians, by individuals, null and illegal—the pro- 


| prietors and colonies reserving that right to them- 
selves—and with a few fishhooks, measures of rum, 
etc., the Indian title to lands was speedily extin- 
| guished. ; 

At a later period of time Congress deprived Indian 
| tribes of nationality, and appointed the United States 
/Government guardian of the persons and property 
of all Indians within its limits. Under this self- 
| appointed guardianship, the United States now holds 
for its wards the lands of Indian reservations and 
| funds of Indian tribes. It is now proposed by certain 
philanthropists to relieve adult Indians from that 
wardship by statute, make them citizens of the 
United States, and as citizens deliver to them their 
lands and trust funds. My nearly five years’ super-~ 
intendency of seven Indian tribes in various stages of 
development, from the blanketed hunter to the 
educated agriculturist, mechanic and engineer, has 
enabled me to study Indian business, character and 
| financial ability ; and I have no hesitancy in stating 
as my decided judgment and conviction that but few 
of the members of those tribes are at this time in 
|such a stage of business capacity as would enable 
them to long retain their property if it was entrusted 
to their keeping. 

I firmly believe that a very few years would 
elapse before avaricious white men would own their 
property and they would be paupers, dependent 
upon the care and charity of the counties in which 
they resided ; or roving tramps procuring a precarious 
livelihood by trapping and begging. As wards of 
the government, Indians have been using the lands 
of their reservations in common, the farms broken, 
fenced and cultivated by industrious Indians, were 
tribal property, subject to be taken from them, when- 
ever a new treaty was made between the government 
and their chiefs. 

Few persons, Indian or white, would make farm 
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‘or home improvements under such circumstances. 


For many years I have been an earnest advocate of 


the allotment of lands in severalty to Indian adults | 
and heads of families, to be held by them under | 


patent from the government, inalienable on account 
of debt, for a period of thirty years. If at the ter- 


mination of that time the holder has proven his | 


capacity for financial self-protection and self-support 
he will also have demonstrated his fitness to assume 


the duties of a citizen of the United States, and | 


require no guardian but its laws, for protection of 
person and property. 

When Indians have reached that status of finan- 
cial ability, it were a crime to further withhold 
citizenship from them. Until they have graduated 


to that status, I believe it would be equally a crime | 


to give them citizenship and its consequent pauper- 
ism.” —Barclay White, in the West Chester Republican. 





A HOME ATMOSPHERE. 


Balzac, that close and keen observer, somewhere 
says, “You may judge of a woman by the vestibule 
of her house.” 





This matter of atmosphere is a great matter. If | 


every individual has pervading him and surrounding 
him an atmosphere appropriate and peculiar to him- 
self, much more is this true of every home. That 
impalpable something which every one feels but no 
one sees, that assimilating element to which we yield 
as a matter of course, which we breathe, and which 
becomes a force in our life so long as we are in it— 
every home has this. 

When you look forward to that home of your own, 
the happy vision of every young, expectant man and 
woman, you seldom think with particularity of the 
material part of that home. You do not decide 
whether its walls shall be made of stone or of brick 
or of wood. You do not settle the plan of the 
house, nor the height and size of the rooms, You 
think of the air of the place, the general and per- 
vading character, of this intangible viewless medium 
which will envelop and harmonize all the material 
things. You do not picture to yourself the style of 
the chair or the sofa on which you are to take your 
ease. You know you mean to take your ease. You 
have in your mind’s eye a sunny, or at least a tran- 
quil, domestic sky ; a pure, vitalizing element where 
you can live and breathe freely, and develop under 
what seem to you the best conditions. You have a 
distinct ideal of this essential thing about your 
home, though you may not be clear as to where, oF 
when, or how that home is to open its doors to you. 

Now, how are you to make sure of the right kind 
of atmosphere in this home of yours? It is not a 
matter that may safely be left to the determination 
of chance or nature. Impalpable though atmos- 
phere itself is, it is affected by, it depends on, palpa- 
ble things. 

The first is law. Without law, order, duty, sub- 
jection, a home is no more possible than a nation. 
Home life means united life. And law is one of the 
strongest of uniting, binding forces. 

“ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 


And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 
strong.”’ 


ELLIGENCER. 





| Steadfastness and vitality come with law. Law in 
‘home life need not be loudly proclaimed. Nature 
does not advertise her laws on the faces of the rocks. 
Yet how unfailing they are—the sure reward, the 
relentless punishment! There must be obedience in 
home life, the yielding of one will to another, the 
yielding of each will in some degree to each other. 
There must be the orderly working of forces. Har- 
/mony results from law as truly as from love. De- 
prive your child of a strong sense of this principle 
of law, and you have committed not only a great 
wrong but an everlasting mistake. Lose this prin- 
ciple from your own ideal of home life, and you have 
| sustained a fatal loss. ; 
| Again, there must be liberty in the home. This 
is one of the things that you mean to have in that 
home of vour own. But remember, there must be 
liberty not only for one but for every member of the 
household. Take the full benefit of the home com- 
‘forts. Allow some freedom in the disposition of lit- 
\tle things, of fragments of time. “ Everything in 
its place,” “everything in its time,” are good mot- 
toes; but don’t have too many places, too many 
times. 

A third element that is necessary to a healthy 
home atmosphere is something which is not easily 
set before usin one word. Outflow and influx, inter- 
change with other homes, ventilation—these things 
are essential. The air of your home will surely lose 
vitality if you shut it up to itself. Social lite, with 
its opportunities for love and forgiveness, for delicate 
consideration of others and setting aside of self, is a 
moral force that ought not to be lacking in the 
home. The children are gainers in many ways in 
the home when hospitality is frequent and free. 
Open the door of your home to others, and lend 
yourself sometimes to other homes. It will do no 
harm to the best housekeeper to see occasionally how 
other people do things. The wife is never lovelier 
|in her husband’s eye than when he has been in the 
| society of other women, and discovered how hum- 
|drum and uninteresting they are. The husband is 
| never more admired by his wife than when she com- 
| pares him with other men. 
| Not far removed from this element of interchange 
‘is that of variety. We fall too easily into routine 
|in our homes. Breakfast, business, newspaper, bed, 
|is the too unvarying daily history of many men. 
| And the programme for the women and children is 

correspondingly monotonous. It is possible to im- 
part quite a Christmas flavor to the whole year by 
well-planned surprises and unexpected pleasures. 
In some households this is done. ‘I'ry it, remember- 
ing that not only the children but the elders like 
these things and are the better for them. 

A sensible father last spring took his boy out of 
school in the midst of the term, and carried him off 
for a fortnightin Washington. “ But isn’t he well ?” 

asked the astonished teacher. “ Perfectly.” “ But 

he will get behind!” “ Very well.” “ But he may 
|not pass the examination!” “All right.” But 
he'll have to make it up!” “ We'll see.” 

The boy saw the sights of Washington under in- 
telligent guidance, he was present in Congress at a 
discussion on the tariff question, and he knows more 
now about matters of national and international im- 
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portance than years of school coul:’i have taught him. 
We all acknowledge that the child has been made 


unduly, abnormally prominent in American families. | 


In some households everything bends to the supposed 
interests of the child. All plans give way before 
his supposed advantage. Far better for him when 
he becomes not a mere recipient, but a sharer in the 
daily household life and work, taking his proper 
place as one of a community. But it is not always 
a child who occupies this post of exaggerated im- 
portance in the household. 


and judges all? Who does not know the exacting, 


the selfish member, the dyspeptic who fills the house | 


with gloom, the sensitive and nervous, whose uncer- 
tain tempers charge the domestic atmosphere with 
discomfort ? 
great nicety and care must be exercised by the other 
members. It is worth remembering that it is clash- 
ing alone which produces the worst results. One 
may make the household atmosphere gloomy or un- 
comfortable. It takes two to make it actually 
stormy. 

Need it be said that religion is essential to the 
healthiness of the home atmosphere? Only he who 
has faith can have true patience. Only hope sure 
and steadfast can give the cheeriness and serenity 
which are the very soul of home. Only the far out- 
look into the eternal and the infinite will show the 
present vexations and perplexities and pleasures in 
their true proportions. Every relationship of the 


family needs the love of God to confirm and purify | 


it. “ All fathers learn their craft from thee, all 
loves are shadows cast” from the greater love. The 
spiritual life, the life with God, is as essential to the 
perfection of home life, as sunshine to the perfection 
of a landscape. It makes clear the distant. It 
brightens and vitalizes the near. 

And, last of all, the home must have love. “ Last?” 
you say; “not first?” Aye, first and last, the be- 
ginning and the ending. Love is presupposed in 
home life, and love crowns and includes the whole. 
It is the soul of law, and the inspiring force of every 
one of these essentials we have been considering. 
But household love must be not the mere sentiment 
of love. It must be the principle of love. It will 
not do to trust to nature. Any two or more persons 
who have tried to make a home together must have 
soon made this discovery. Here lies the rock on 
which many a young husband and wife have wrecked 
their delicate craft. This is the warning that ought 


to be sounded from end to end of our land. J¢ will | 


not do to trust to nature. 

Love must be fortified by law, by religion. Love 
must be fed and tended from above. All the forces 
of will and reasop must come to the aid of love, 
and by God’s blessing all will flow together into 
the grandest stream of joy and fruitfulness that he 
has set in motion. 
love may be sweet and fresh and true, a daily bene- 
diction on its object, the purest earthly gift, and he 
will help you make it such.— The Christian Union. 





Tue clouds above us cannot long conceal the 
heaven beyond them. 


Who does not know the | 
dominant member of the family, who plans for all 


To maintain equilibrium in such cases, | 


Pray to God daily that your | 


JOHN RUSKIN ON COUNTRY LIFE. 


In one of his recent Oxford lectures Ruskin, re- 
| ferred to some blots of modern social life, says: 

| “1 need scarcely tell any of my pupils that my 
| own art, teaching has been exclusively founded on 
| the hope of getting people to enjoy country life, and 
to care for its simple pleasures and modest enjoy- 
ments. But. find now that the ideal in the minds 
of all young people, however amiable and well- 
meaning, is to marry as soon as possible, and then to 
live.in the most fashionable part of the largest town 
they can afford to compete with the rich inhabitants 
of, in the largest house they can strain their incomes 
to the rent of, with the water laid on at the top, the 
| gas at the bottom, huge plate-glass windows out of 
which they may look uninterruptedly at a brick 
| wall, a drawing-room on the scale of Buckingham 
Palace, with Birmingham fixtures, and patent every- 
things going of themselves everywhere—with, for all 
intellectual aids to felicity, a few bad prints, a few 
dirty and foolish books, and a quantity of photo- 
graphs of the people they know, or of any passing 
celebrities, This is the present ideal of English life, 
without exception, for the middle classes—and a more 
miserable, contemptible or criminal one never was 
formed by any nation made under the wondering stars, 
It implies perpetual anxiety, lazy and unjustifiable 
pride, innumerable petty vexations, daily more poig- 
nant greed for money, aud the tyrannous compulsion 
| of the laboring poor into every form of misery ; and 
it implies, further, total ignorance of all the real 
honor of human life and visible beauty of the visible 
| world,” 

The lecture was mainly on “ Birds,” and he dwelt 
on the pleasure that might be derived from.an artistic 
| study of their plumage. This led him to remark as 
| follows: 

“If any of you care to put your lives a little to 
rights, and to prime your own feathers for what flight 
is in them—don’t go to London, nor to any other 
| town in the spring; don’t let the morning winds of 
May find your cheeks pale and your eyes bloodshot 
with sitting up all night, nor the violets bloom for 
you only in the salesman’s bundles, nor the birds 
sing around, if not above the graves you have dug 
for yourselves before your time. Time enough you 
will have hereafter to be deaf to their song, and ages 
enough to be blind to their brightness, if you seek 
'not the sight given now. If there be any human 
| love in your youth, if any sacred hope, if any faithful 
religion, let them not be defiled and quenched among 
the iniquities of the multitude. Your Love is in the 
clefts of the Rock, when the flowers appear on the 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the God of all Love calls to you ‘ from the top 
of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon, calls 
to every pure spirit among the children of men, as 
they to those they love best, 





‘Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.’” 





Every reformation which amounts to anything 
begins with the individual, and no one of us will ever 
find a more suitable individual to begin with than— 
himself.—S. S. Times. 
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GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 


BY L. J. R. 








Shall we sigh for the years 
That come and go, 
From childhood to age, 
In a ceaseless flow 
With the self-same story so often told, 


That ‘“‘ once we were young but now we are old !”’ 


Shall we feel sad 
That the evening is here? 
That the shadows of night 
Are creeping near? 
And forget, the darkness but leads the way 
To the fairer dawn of an endless day! 


. The road may be rough, 
Or gladsome and bright, 
Heavy the burthen 
Or easy and light, 
What cares the heart that is true to its own, 


While love’s immortelles its way-side have strown. 


To grow old together, 
Walking as one, 
The devious journey 
So early begun, 
Its joys, its pleasures, its blessings to share, 
Its griefs and privations together to bear ; 


This after all is the goal that is best, 

That brings to the heart its guerdon of rest 
When the worry and fret of its warfare is past, 
And the peace of our God is its portion at last. 


SEARCHING FOR GOD. 


Trust thou in God; ’tis sweet to rest 
Beneath His brooding care, 

To feel in darkness as in light 
That He is everywhere. 


A truth most sacred, but how few 
Have found this safe abode, 

So far removed and yet so near, 
The everywhere of God. 


Distant—Him wisdom may not find, 
Thro’ searching near and far, 
Delving in earth for sign or trace, 
Or climbing to a star. 





Yet near, for nothing can divide 
Between His thought and thine, 
True searcher after God, behold! 
Within thy soul the sign. 
— Unity. 
iS SuEEEeeeneetincin scene 
O you who linger in the night of toil 
And long for day, 
Take heart: the grandest hero is the man 
Of whom the world shall say 


That from the roadside of defeat he plucked 
The flower, success, 
Bravely and with a modesty sublime, 
Not with blind eagerness. 
—W. T. Talbott. 


rT 


Is there, then, no death for a word once spoken ? | 


Was never a deed but left its token? 
Do the elements subtle reflections give ? 
Do pictures of all the ages live 
On Nature’s infinite negative? 
— Whittier. 
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WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The thirty-third annual Commencement of this 
institution took place at the largest audience hall in 
this city, the Academy of Music, on the 11th inst. 
A very large audience assembled promptly at the 
hour (12 M.) and after a brief prayer and some musi- 
cal exercises, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred upon the following twenty-two graduates : 

Pennsylvania.— Ellen C. Brensinger, Mary _H. 
Cheyney, Harriet A. Kane, Calista V. Luther, Kate 
McDowell, Anna M. Reynolds, Clara C. Shetter, Ida 
M. Shimer, Elizabeth Snyder, Ella Prentiss Upham, 
Ella 8. Webb and Emma M. Williams. 

New York.—Jenny G. Wagner, Juliet E. Hanchett 
laa Elisubeth L. Peck and Lucy M. 
Creemer. : 

District of Columbia.—Ida J. Heiberger. 

Massachusetts.—Mary V. O. Callaghan. 

Missouri.—Frances Coleman Smith. 

Nebraska —Saleni Armstrong. 
| Rhode Island.—Sarah M. Wilbur. 

Dr. W. W. Keen, Professor of Surgery, then de- 
livered a valuable and interesting address on some 

considerations connected with the progress of surgery. 

'This has been much promoted by judicious experi- 
menting on living animals, and his address was a 
plea for the toleration of a work which the Doctor 
believes is justified by its results. 

In regard to vivisection in America, he cited Dr. 
Wood’s experiments on: the effects of heat on ani- 
mals, Dr. Weir Mitchell’s on snake venom, and the 
present strenuous efforts to study the cholera microbe. 
In conclusion he said : 

‘‘T have given you only ascertained facts for your 
future use in the communities in which you may 
settle. They may assist you in forming public senti- 
ment on a basis of fact, of reason and of common 
sense. The sentiments of our profession, so constantly 
and so conspicuously humane, are always against 
giving pain, but if in yielding to sentiment we actu- 
| ally increase disease and pain and death, both among 
animals and men, our aversion to prevent pain is both 
unwise and actually cruel. 

‘* In conclusion, let me wish you the greatest success 
in your professional life and the richest blessings of 
our kind Heavenly Father. Farewell.” 

Among the audience were many distinguished 
graduates of this college, successfully engaged in 
their profession in different parts of the world. The 
deep interest and hearty sympathy of so many of the 
most honored citizens of Philadelphia, must have 
| been gratifying to the faithful, devoted ones who have 
| advocated the cause of the medical education of 
women from the very first, and stood by it in the 
darkest days of bigotry and proscription, until to- 
day we see that a right public sentiment in this 
cause has gained the ascendent, and the opposing 
| voices have sunk into silence. 

These days of Commencement ceremonies are to 
many solemn days of recollection and of thanks- 
giving. The generations pass as they finish their ap- 
pointed work, but their faithful labors remain long 
after them to bless the coming times, and be an 
incitement to other heroic works, in broader and 
ever-widening fields. With words of loving conse- 











cration, the beautiful and appropriate ceremonies of 
the day closed, and the twenty-two women physicians 
go forth on their mission of healing. 5. R 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING, held at 
Milton, Ind., Third month Seventh, was not as large 
as usual owing to the inclemency of the weather. 

Maria M. Romine a minister from Harveysburg, 
Ohio, broke the silence by an earnest impressive 
prayer, followed by James P. Plummer of Maple 
Grove Meeting, in a few words to good satisfaction. 

Bethiah M. Furnas also appeared in supplication 


and M. M. Romine earnestly appealed to those as- | 


sembled as to the necessity of being alive to our 
several callings, and guarding every avenue so that 
we may not be led from the straight and narrow way | 
to Life Eternal. | 

In the business meeting, B. M. Furnas was liber- | 
ated to visit men’s meeting where she was favored to | 
hand forth good counsel which was well received. 

A memorial concerning our late friend Elizabeth | 
Roberts of Pendleton, Ind., was read and fully ap- | 
proved. The business of the meeting was conducted | 
in much harmony and condescension, and many felt | 
that it was good to be there. Adjourned to meet in | 
Richmond in Sixth month next. 
mumnanin | 

Third month Eighth, enroute for home, M. M. | 
Romine attended Richmond Meeting morning and | 
evening, in both of which her ministrations were 
with great power bringing the evidence of the gospel | 
to many. At the morning session she seemed drawn | 
in an unusual manner to address a spirit of unchar- | 
itableness which from her feelings she feared existed | 
to some extent, and would prevent our prospering as | 
a people, and earnestly entreated all to guard against | 
this tendency. in conclusion, she referred to having | 
that morning visited two aged and venerable Friends | 
now approaching the close of life. In the evening | 
she stated she had a message but that her way | 
seemed closed until an individual present was faith- | 
ful to his impressions of duty. 

Subsequently Maria felt drawn to speak to a con- | 
dition that had entered into the meeting of doubting | 
and spiritualism, which will lead away from the true | 
foundation of Friends’ Principles and Testimonies— | 
from a dependence on that which our early Friends | 
were so concerned for. | 

She closed with recounting her convincement and | 
experience, JosEpH W. Moore. | 





HApDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING, was held | 
at Moorestown, N. J., on the 12th inst., and was an 
occasion of special divine favor and general rejoic- | 
ing. 

Sunderland P. Gardner of Farmington Monthly | 
Meeting, New York, was in attendance, and was 
enabled to address the meeting with great power in 
advocacy of simple spiritual Christianity in its pur- 
ity. He could show that our faith is entirely accor- 
dant with the testimony of Scripture, and is also 
consistent with reason, as this is illuminated by the 
Spirit of God. He took a wide view of the powers 
and responsibilities of man and was able to edify 
many minds and comfort many hearts. Good seed 
was planted which may have the dew and the rain of 
divine favor and bring forth fruit after many days. 
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| He closed his long and deeply interesting discourse 
by a citation of the assurance which came to the 
‘early Church through the instrumentality of the 
| Apostle John, (Rev. 2: 7), “To him that over- 
| cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life which is 
| in the midst of the Paradise of God.” 
| Other ministering friends were in attendance and 
| their voices were raised in prayer, praise and thanks- 
| giving; and in witness to the great verities to which 
| this people have long borne their testimony. After 
| a session of nearly three hours, the meeting divided 
and proceeded to the transaction of business. The 
| usual review of the moral and religious condition of 
the several constituent branches of this Quarterly 
Meeting was searching, and indicated little variation 
from the usual standard. 

Isaac Hicks, a minister in attendance from West- 
bury, Long Island, visited the Women’s Meeting 
with a gospel message of exhortation and love. 
Elizabeth H. Plummer also had a fervent exhortation 
for the younger members, acknowledging that the 
Christ of whom she had known, the consolations and 
the reprovings, is a blessed reality, known forever- 


| more in the secret experiences of the pure in heart. 


Evesham Upper Monthly Meeting having been 
laid down, their quota to the Yearly Meeting stock 
required re-adjustment. This was done in the wom- 
en’s meeting without referring the matter to a special 
committee. 

Representatives to attend the Yearly Meeting 
were appointed, and $20 the quota of the Women’s 
Meeting to the Yearly Meeting stock was committed 
to E. B. Haines to be forwarded. 

From Warrington Monthly Meeting, N. Y., was 
read a minute of full unity for Sunderland P. Gar- 
dner a minister. This was endorsed by his Quare 
terly Meeting. From Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., came a minute of unity for Joel Borton, a 
minister. S.R 


A FRIEND writes: The acting members of Penns’ 
Grove Monthly Meeting are prepared to abandon 
the partitions in their meeting-houses, except it be 
where the whole space is not required for ordinary 
meetings. This movement will, it is believed, tend 
to draw us closer together in spirit. 

It is just a year since we unanimously decided to 


| hold our Preparative and Monthly Meetings without 
separating the sexes, and we find it to work very 


satisfactorily. We now work inv one body, and ap- 


| point one of each sex to serve the meeting as clerks, 


and each signs the reports to their respective superior 
meetings. 

I think it is time Friends were looking towards 
this as a gereral movement in the order of Society, 
believing the time has passed by when there is a 
necessity for dividing men and women in the trans- 
action of business meetings. There is certainly a 
saving of time, and it would frequently obviate em- 
barrassing circumstances in coming to like conclu- 
sions. 

Our meeting is quite small, and I have felt willing 
to make this statement that other small meetings 
may consider whether it would not be to their ad- 
vantage and the good of Society to unite their forces 
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and thus strengthen their judgment upon all business 
matters of importance. And what matters are there 
pertaining to the growth of Society that both are not 
equally interested in ; and why not deliberate upon 
them together? 


PHILADELPHIA First-pay ScHooLt UNION was 
held on the evening of 13th inst.; the reports from 
the schools gave evidence of a continued interest in 
the cause. 

Green Street is smaller than formerly. 


Race Street has a much better attendance and | 


higher average. 

Girard Avenue is prosperous: the average was 147 
in First month, and they have added 50 volumes to 
their library. 

Haverford has only a Bible Class, embracing 
nearly the whole meeting, which is participated in 
with a lively interest. 

West Philadelphia has 68 scholars; they have 
added to their library, which now has 465 volumes. 

Frankford has about 150 on roll, with an average 
of about 95. 

Fair Hill has 76 on roll; average 48. 

Germantown has an average of about 16 children, 
and an adult class of from 25 to 45, thoroughly in- 
terested and satisfactory. 

The First-day morning meetings at Friends’ Mis- 
sion are steadily increasing in attendance; the ave- 
rage the past three months being nearly 17; and in 
solemnity and good order it compares favorably with 
the best religious meetings in our city. The First- 
day school has 74 on roll. 

The Third-day night Youths’ Meeting has had an 
average of 34 against 29 last year, but the average 
attendance of teachers has been less. 

The attendance at the Temperance Meetings has 
averaged 37; and the Sewing School has 99 on the 
roll. 

A committee was appointed to make arrangements | 
for the Children’s Meeting on First-day afternoon of | 
Yearly Meeting, in which connection it was stated | 
that one of the largest schools contemplated being | 
excused this year so that more of the smaller organi- | 
zations from the surrounding country might be in- 
duced to take part. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at | 
Fair Hill in Sixth month. 


i 


Ox how much more dreadful would death be than 
it is, if it really were death and not the beginning of 
eternal life! Love, when pure and unselfish, is con- 
soled even in its deepest anguish by the thought that | 
the loved one, though physically absent, is still alive 
and lies safe on the eternal bosom, and will be there | 
through eternity. What consolation is there for the 
heart that has no faith in immorality? The dreadful | 
desolation that comes over it when a bereavement be- | 
falls it is something unimaginable. Not only do all | 
peace and happiness come to an end, but love itself'| 
dies ; for how can it live on mere reminiscence, when | 
the object that inspired it is believed to be eternally 
lost? O woful state! May eternal hope take pos- 


session of every bereaved heart and keep it alive! 
—Indian Messenger. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
On 3d mo. 11th, 1885, there were introduced into 
Friend’s Library, Fifteenth and Race streets, the 
| following : 

Three Vassar Girls in South America. By Lizzie 
M. Champney. 

Tenants of an Old Farm. By Henry C. McCook. 

George Cross’s Life of George Elliot. , 

John Marshall (of the American statesman series) 
by Allan B. Magruder. 


In Eleventh mo. 27th, 1888, a Convention in favor 
of International Arbitration was held in St. George’s 
| Hall, Philadelphia. The published proceedings are 
now before us. 

The venerable and beloved Matthew Simpson was 
chairman, and many persons of high gifts, intellectual 
and spiritual were present and participated in the dis- 
cussions, and many good and hopeful and many elo- 
quent words were spoken. From the seventy-five 
| pages of this pamphlet, copious extracts might enrich 
our columns, for the sentiments which drew the con- 
vention together were precisely those of the Society 
|of Friends. When the pressure on our columns is 
| relieved we may have this Report for a reserve fund. 


A Plea for Prohibition. By D. L. Rhone, Judge of 
| Orphans Court, Luzerne Co., Pa.—The arguments 
/and pleadings of this pamphlet are such as are per- 
| fectly familiar to Friends, and such as All true Friends 
| assent to. . 


| The Twelfth Annual Report of the Franklin Re- 
| formatory Home for Incbriates of Philadelphia, is 
/another temperance document, deserving of most 
honorable mention; but the work of which it is the 
record is yet more deserving of all praise. We earn- 
estly desire for this Home yet many added days of its 
present, or of yet greater usefulness. ‘‘ Prohibition ”’ 
might find a superabundance of arguments from the 
information furnished by this ample statement. 





WE can only give very brief notice of some educa- 
tional works laid before us by the publishing houses, 
and for sale at Friends’ Book-store, 1020 Arch street. 


From Clark & Maynard, N. Y., come two works on 
English Grammer and Composition, which make a 
connected series of admirable lessons. These are 
graded lessons in English of 144 pages, and higher 
lessons in English, of 288 pages —These works claim 
to excel other similar works in several points. They 
are brief, thorough and attractive, aol give an ex- 
haustive drill in composition, while teaching techni- 
cal grammar with completeness. The authors, Alonzo 


| Reed, A. M. and Brainerd Kellogg, A. M., are practi- 


‘al instructors in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute, and may be reasonably supposed to 
be able to present a method which is worthy the atten- 
tion of teachers. We like the system of diagrams, 


jand the cheapness is marked. They are offered at 


half the introduction price (36 and 60 cents) in ex- 
change for the books already in use. 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAF’S NEw ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA, from Leach, Sewell and Sanborn, Boston and 


| New York, claims our attention on the ground of 


economizing time, and rendering the beautiful science 
of alg*bra easy and simple without losing anything 


of strength and thoroughness. 


THE same house sends us a new Spelling Book 
which would seem to combine many good qualities. 
It is by Josiah H. Gilbert, and is worthy the attention 
of teachers. The highest thoughts of the noblest 
minds are expressed in simplest purity and brevity, 
for the first reading and dictation lessons. The child 
who thoroughly masters it will have a good founda- 
tion for more elaborate language lessons, and will 
already know much of etymology, and be able to dis- 
tinguish parts of speech. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

Domestic —On the 13th inst. the Connecticut House 
of Representatives passed a bill giving women the 
right to vote at school district meetings. 


Or the same date is the announcement that Gover- 
nor Pierce, of Dakota, vetoed the Woman Suffrage 
bill passed by the Legislature of that Territory. 


THERE are eleven hundred and thirty-two pupils in 
Girard College, and four hundred and forty-three ap- 
plicants awaiting vacancies. 


THE condition of General Grant is more favorable. 


A VERY cold wave spread over New England on 
the night of the 12th. In New Hampshire, at Dover, 
the thermometer registered 6 degrees below zero; 
Rochester, 18 below; Farmington, 11 below; Great 
Falls, 6 below; South Berwick, Me., 10 below. In 
Central Vermont the thermometer averaged 30 below 
zero. In Massachusetts, at Worcester, the thermom- 
eters registered from 4 above zero to 2 below. 


THE Commissioner of Indian Affairs has received 


the following communication from Agent MeGilli- | 


cuddy, dated Pine Ridge Agency, Dakota, February 
27th: 


I have the honor to report the departure of Red Cloud from 


this agency to-day for the purpose of visiting the City of | 


Washington, 
In this connection, the Indians generally request me to in- 


form you that Red Cloud does not proceed to Washington | 


under the authority of any general council, or to in way repre- 
sent the general affairs of the agency or Indians. They also 
request that no dependence be placed on any statements 


which may be made by one Todd Randall (a squaw man, who, 
it is reported, accompanies Red Cloud as interpreter), whether | 


such statements be made on Randall’s own account, or pur- 


porting to be the interpretation of statements made by Red | 


Cloud, as they consider Randall as unreliable, and a man of 


general bad reputation. Todd Randall was removed from this 


reservation some time since by order of the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


Red Cloud is in Washington, but has not yet ap- 
peared at the Interior Department. 


A FORCIBLE illustration of the evil effects of strikes 
is reported from Philadelphia. The weavers at Ken- 
sington have been cut for four months, and in that 
time $1,000,000 in wages has been lost to them. Many 
families are suffering for the necessaries of life. The 
storekeepers cannot afford longer to furnish supplies 
on credit, and this adds to the misery. In the mean- 
time there is no indication of a resumption of work. 
It is a national misfortune that differences of this 
kind cannot be adjusted without such great waste and 
misery. Pennsylvania has on its statute books a good 


° . . * * | 
law to provide for arbitration in cases of this kind, 


but the workmen generaily refuse to join in such a 
method of settlement.— TZribune. 


THE President has issued a proclamation warning 
all trespassers from the Oklahoma lands in the Indian 
Territory. 

In answer to the telegram from the Secretary of 
War, in relation to affairs in the Oklahoma district, 
General Hatch telegraphed that no trespassers were 
now in the Indian Territory. About 1,200 settlers, he 
said, were camped in Kansas, near the Territory bor- 
der. They were threatening to go over the line, but 
as yet had taken no steps of that kind. The troops 
are scattered in this Territory, and will drive out any 
invaders that may attempt to settle on the lands. 


TITIAN RAMSEY PEALE, son of Charles Wilson 
Peale, died, suddenly, on the 13th, in the 86th year of 
his age, from the effects of a severe cold. 

T. R. Peale was born in Germantown, October 10th, 
1799, and was a brother of the late Franklin Peale 


| and the late Rembrandt Peale, the well known artist 
He was a skilled naturalist, and was famous for his 
| collections, principally of moths and butterflies, and 
| was also well known as an artist in painting from na- 
ture. He was a member of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition under Commodore Wilkes, and was 
| afterwards examiner of the United States Patent Of- 


fice at Washington, which position he held for years. 


| Dr. Joun C. Norris died, on the 13th, at his resi- 
| dence, No. 1437 North Sixteenth street, in his fifty- 
| first year. 

Dr. Norris was born rear Greensburg, Md., receiv- 
ing his early education at the West River Classical 
Institute, and afterwards graduated from the Jefferson 
Medical College, of this city, in 1862. He was a 
member of the College of Physicians, and was fora 
_ time acting assistant surgecn of the United States 


army at the special hospital for nervous diseases and 
injuries. 


Foreign.—We are assured by despatches from Lon- 
don, (Third mo. 8th) that Count Herbert Bismarck’s 


visit to England is friendly, and in the interests of 
peace. 


For the present, offensive operations against Khar- 


_toum are suspended, the season being too far ad- 
| vaneeed. 


PARLIAMENT has been chiefly occupied with the 
Redistribution of Seats bill, the leaders on both sides 
having agreed to carry the measure through substan- 
| tially unchanged. 


A visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ire- 


_land is proposed, and they are promised a suitable 
| reception. 


ACCORDING to advices from London of the 13th 
inst. Minister Gladstone announced that an agree- 


| ment had been arrived at between Russia and Eng- 
land. , 


THE Czar of Russia is reported to have recently 
said, in the presence of several diplomats: 

Icannot conceive that any but the wildest dreamers could 
think that I would declare war against England. Our ends 
can be attained and will be attained, but it will be by the grad- 
ual power of civilization, and not by force. 


Still there is felt to be cause for much anxiety. 


THE relations between Italy and Germany are 
clouded, but Italy has given assurances that she will 
be faithful to her obligations to Germany. 


DESPATCHES from Paris of the 13th report that the 
French Government proposes an advance upon Pekin, 
and the Tonquin Campaign is in successful progress. 


OF the same date is the announcement of the arrest 
of Fenian agitators in France, and their expulsion 
from that republic. 


THE Tribune of the 15th says: 

The news from the European capitals continues to be reas- 
suring. In Vienna, Berlin and Paris the opinion prevails that 
the controversy between England and Russia will be arranged 
by diplomatic means, and in London the danger of war is now 
considered slight, It is doubtful even if unauthorized skir- 
mishing between the outposts will have the effect of precipi- 
tating a conflict. 





THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


The Committee of Management of the Teachers’ 
Library Association of Friends, at their meeting on 
the 14th, adopted the following Rules: 

1. The Library will be open on Fourth-days from 
11.30 A. M. to 3.30 P. M., and from 7 to 9 in the even- 
ing; on Sixth-days, from 2 to 5 P. M., and on Seventh- 
days from 10 A. M. to5 P. M., and from 7 to 9 in the 
evening, except during the Seventh and Eighth 
months, when it will be closed. 
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2. One book only may be taken from the Library 
by a member at one time. 

3. A book may be kept three weeks; it is then sub- 
ject to recall; but it must be returned within three 
months. 

4. No periodical can be taken from the Library ex- 
cept when bound in a volume. 

5. Any member wishing a book sent by mail, may 
have it so sent by making a payment to the Librarian 
of asum to cover postage. Notice will be sent of the | 
exhaustion of such deposit. 

6. Each member may take two books out to Keep | 
during the time the Library is closed in summer. 

7. Members of this Association are entitled to the | 
use of the books and periodicals of the Friends’ Li- | 
brary Association, subject to their rules. 

8. These Rules shall be in force until further notice. 

Any one interested in Friends’ schools who shall 
pay to the Association one dollar or more per annum 
may become a member of the Teachers’ Library Asso- | 
ciation of Friends. Application may be made in per- | 
son or by letter to the Librarian, Anna B. Carroll, at | 
the Library, Fifteenth and Race streets, or to the} 
Treasurer, Edmund Webster, 2031 Locust street, Phil- | 
adelphia. 

If members have any suggestions to make in regard | 
to the purchase of books, they are requested to send 
them to the Book Committee, care of the Librarian. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, Clerk. 


THE NORTHERN DAY NURSERY. 


This Institution for the care of little children whose 
mothers go out to work by the day (of which a brief 
notice was given in a late issue of this paper), held its | 
Fifth Annual Meeting on the 6th inst., in the newly | 
ourchased building, 1008 N. Fifth street, now occupied | 
»y the Nursery. 

The occasion was one of rare interest to the earnest, 
large-hearted, Christian women who are associated in 
its management. Gathered from the diverse folds | 
into which the Church is divided, they find in this 
work acommon ground of action and a unity of spirit 
that is the badge of true discipleship. 

The meeting was addressed by William Dayton 
Roberts, whose words of cheer and encouragement | 
were listened to with marked attention. 

Questions of vital interest to the usefulness of the 
Institution were discussed, especially Kindergarten 
and Industrial training, teachers of Jarge experience 
in Kindergarten work being present and _partici- 
pating. 

The house is large, with ample room for all the pur- 
poses to which it has been dedicated, and the sanitary | 
condition is most excellent. 

This philanthropic movement in the interests of the | 
children of the poor is well Known and appreciated | 
by many of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, some | 
of whom are workers, or contributors to its funds, or | 
have generously come to the aid of its managers in the | 
purchase and fitting up of the property. R. | 
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A FAMILY DIARY. 


The diary which we commend is a book in which 
the affairs of the whole family are succinctly recorded. | 
Appoint one of the family journalist. If there are 
several children, let each take the duty in turn a 
month at atime; but if the children are too young, 
let father or mother look after it. This family diary 
should briefly chronicle the weather each day, with 
any incident of note—the arrival of a visitor or a 
caller, any sickness in the family, the death of any 
friend or any person well known to the family in or 
out of town, the purchase of articles of wearing ap- 
parel, or of coal, or other supplies for the house, ete. 








ELLIGENCER. 


It should tell briefly what has been accomplished on 
each day. Any matter talked about in the house and 
of interest to the whole family should go down inte 
this family diary, and the more detailed you make it 
the more Valuable and interesting it will be to look over 
in after years. What would you not give if you could 
look into the family life of your ancestors by means 
of such a record? And would not your children and 
your children’s children delight in reading such a 
record of your family in the years to come ?—Spring- 





| field (Mass.), Homestead. 





ITEMS. 


THE length of telephone wire now in operation in 


‘this country is said to be rapidly approaching 10,000 


miles, 


ICEBERGS, large and usually to the southward, are 
reported by captains of recently arrived steamers. 


TuHElate Arnold Guyot’s book on physical geography 
has been revised by Dr. William Libbey, Jr., of 
Princeton. He has added a complete physical map of 
the globe, showing hoth continents and oceanic basins 
in relief form, the varying depths of the water being 
indicated by different shades of blue. 


AN agriculturist at Oakland, Cal., says an exchange, 
is making a determined effort to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of tea in that State. He has over 2,000 tea plants 
in a very thriving condition, and when they arrive at 
the age of four years he will obtain Japanese labor and 
pick and cure. He does not entertain a doubt of suc- 
cess. He has also a number of camphor trees that are 
growing well. 

THE Montreal Witness pays this tribute to the pro- 
gress in architecture in this country: ‘The United 
States is soon going to take the lead of older countries 


| in the matter of modern architecture, as it is natural 
,thatit should. A rapidly developing country, con- 
| stantly new conveniences, offers the most promising 


field for the ablest men of the age, and scarce a week 
passes that the American illustrated papers are not 
adorned with pictures of some new public building, 
grand in extent, of original design and of surpassing 
beauty. The young Western cities which have sprung 
up within the esthetic era are fairy lands as com- 


| pared with the new towns of thirty years ago.”’ 


THESE are some of the things which make Dakota 
proud. It has 2,500 miles of railway, more than any 


| one of twenty old settled States. It has 2,000 school- 


houses, more than any one of fifteen States. It has 
275 newspapers, more than any New England State 
except Massachusetts, or any Eastern State except 
New York and Pennsylvania. In the number of 
post offices it ranks above twenty-three States and 
Territories, and pays more revenue to the Post Office 
Department than any one of thirty-two States, and it 
has a population as large as Nebraska or Connecticut, 
and nearly twice as large as Vermont or Florida.— 
Exchange. 





NOTICES. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Moorestown, Third month 28th, commencing at 
10 A. M. cuatineenionias 

Interested friends are cordially invited. gers 

MARTHA C. DECou, ) Cl ‘ I 2 
ALICE Roperts, =f © “78: 

A Meeting of the Salem First-day School Union 
will be held at Woodstown, N. J., on the second Sev- 
enth-day (11th) of the Fourth month. 

RICHMAN CoLes, 


LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks. 
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